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THOREAU,  HIS  CRITICS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC   by  N.C.Wyeth 

I  have  been  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Thoreau 
for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  which  of  course  is 
not  an  impressively  long  period,  but  of  sufficient 
length  in  which  to  have  learned  how  comparatively 
few  people  read  him  and  how  superficially  and  false- 
ly the  large  majority  of  ti  ese  few  accept  him. 

To  so  many  Thoreau  is  merely  interesting.   His 
personal  singularities  or  eccentricities,  so  called, 
furnishing  not  much  more  than  arausement--his  mar- 
velous clarity  of  thought  and  expression  so  aston- 
ishingly pertinent  to  this  levelling  and  tragical 
age  is  passed  over  almost  casually. 

Perhaps  I  am  too  severe,  but  after  considerable 
seeking  and  observation,  I  can  come  to  no  milder 
conclusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  noted  with  the  deep- 
est satisfaction  that  the  few  serious  students  of 
his  works  with  whom  I  have  chanced  to  talk  are  in- 
variably and  tremendously  impressed  by  the  extra- 
ordinary amount  of  foundation  truth,  the  wealth  of 
inspirational  appeal  and  the  exquisite  and  vigor- 
ous beauty  they  find  in  his  writings. 

It  is  an  old,  old  story,  that  many  of  the  masters 
in  art  have  suffered  unutterably  for  the  lack  of 
appreciation  and  understanding,  their  labors  to 
prevail  only  years  after  they  die;  but  seldom  has 
an  author  suffered  the  calumny  of  such  bitter  crit- 
icism from  powerful  and  influential  contemporaries; 
and  added  to  this  the  persistent  and  hidebound  mis- 
representation by  his  publishers,  a  force  which 
continues  unabated  to  this  day.   Of  this  last  I 
shall  spe  ak  later. 

Thoreau' s  bitterest  contemporary,  James  Russell 
Lowell,  In  his  well-known  and  oft-quoted  critical 
essay,  declared  the  sage  of  Maiden  Pond  a  "charlataan 
his  constant  seeking  for  solitude  a  "theatricalet" 
and  his  shanty  life  in  the  Walden  kVoods  a  "pastoral 

masquerade."   And  this  within  five  years  after  Tho- 
reau1 s  death'. 

One  cannot  suppress  the  feeling  that  Lowell  in 
this  critique  betrayed  certain  of  his  own  limitations 
if  not,  then  there  certainly  is  in  it  traces  of 
malignant  misconception. 

The  perfect  revealment  of  the  complete  Thoreau 
is  now  before  the  world  in  the  fourteen  volumes  of 

his  JOURNALS,  published  in  1906,  and  these  consti- 
tute an  unanswerable  denial  of  Lowell's  disastrous 
comments . 

It  was  ur.  John  Galsworthy  I  think  who  called 
this  particular  essay  "one  of  the  most  pitiful  in- 
eptitudes in  literature"  and  the  same  can  almost 
be  repeated  of  Stevenson's  "Thoreau1  which^appeared 
in  the  popular  series  called  FAMILIAR  STUDIES  in 
which  he  creates  of  his  subject  a  nan  of  iron  cold- 
ness, a  forbidding  companion  in  the  fields  or  in 
his  books,   He  called  Thoreau  "dry,  priggish  and 
selfish  who  has  none  of  that  large  unconscious 
geniality  of  the  -world's  heroes.    Prom  the  point 
of  view  of  diverting  sociability  (in  which  Steven- 
son excelled)  this  may  be  a  just  judgment,  but  in 
Thoreau' s  expansion  of  ffelf  he  meant  business-- 
the  magnificent  results  in  his  books  are  unimpeach- 
able testimony  to  his  Tightness. 

It  is  Moncure  D.  Conway  who  writes,  "Lmerson  took 
me  to  see  Thoreau,  and  I  remember  that  he  asked  me 
what  we  were  studying  at  Divinity  College.   I  an- 
swered, 'The  Scriptures,'  'Which?'  he  asked.   I  was 
puzzled  until  Lmerson  said,  'I  fear  you  will  find 
our  Thoreau  a  sad  Pagan.'"   Thoreau  recognized^ sev- 
eral Bibles  in  which  men  wore  gasping  for  God  in 
atmospheres  more  or  less  respirable.   he  did  not 
seek  the  solution  of  the  great  secret  in  the  printed 


' 


Bibles.      Man  has    sought   it   there    for   thousands   of 
years;    that    they   had   found  it    there,   was   a   postu- 
late  contradicted   by   their   conduct   of   life.      Tho- 
reau contrasted  men  and  animals    and   found  a   long 
balance    in  favor  of   the   brute.      He  says,    "I  must 
receive   ray  life   as    passively  as    the  willow   leaf 
that   flutters    over  the   brook,    I  must   not  be    for  my- 
self,   but  for  God's  work,    and   that   is   always    good. 
I  will   wait   the    breezes   patiently,    and   grow  as    they 
determine.      My  fate   cannot  be    grand    so.      We   may   live 
the    life    of  a   plant   or  an  animal   without    living  an 
animal   life.      The    constant   and  universal   content 
of   the   animal   comes    of   resting  quietly   in  God's 
palm." 

The    animal   is   wiser  than  man  he   concludes,    and 
at   once    a    great   suspicion  dawns   upon  his   mind;    the 
animal    lives  nearer  to   Nature,    lives  more    in  accord 
with  her,   more  in  obedience    to  her,    and   It   is    through 
Nature    that   the   Creator   reveals    himself    to    the 
creatures. 

No,    Thoreau  was   not   "dry   and   priggish,      and  his 
"selfishness"   so-called,   was   highly   justified  as    an 
all    important   factor   in  the    complete  unfolding   of 
his    particular   genius. 

Stevenson  all  but   scoffs    at   the   paltry   number   of 
half  a    dozen   books,   which  at   that    time    was    all   to 
represent    Thoreau1 s    twenty   five    years    or  more   of 

literary   endeavor.      But   one    can  readily   account  for 
this    comment  from  the   prolific   Scot.      The    fact    that 
Thoi,eau' s    greatest  works    (what   became    the    fourteen 
volumes    of   his    JOURNALS )w0re   not    published  until 
later  gives    one    a   certain  delicious    satisfaction   in 
the    light    of   Stevenson's    little    thrust.      One    cannot 
resist   drawing  certain   comparative    symbols    from 
this    incident   on  contrasting   the    two  men. 

So,    In  a   great  measure,    these    two,    Lowell   and 
Stevenson  are   responsible    for   the    barrier  that 
stands    between  Thoreau  and   the   large    reading  public. 
Lowell's    voice    is   perhaps    the  most   influential   nmer- 
ican  voice   in  the   cultured   circles    of   England   today 

and   it    has    been  so  for  fifty  years—consequently 
he    is   deeply    regarded  her?;    and  Stevenson's    attract- 
ive,   blind  writing  on  almost   any    topic    roaches 
every  one.       They   constitute    a   powerful    tandem   of 
opposition  which  will    take    years    and   years    to    over- 
come;   but   one   feels    encouraged  indeed  when   THE 
LOUDON   SPECTATOR   vouchsafes    that    "the    influential 
value    and  intrinsic   beauty   of   Thoreau    is    steadily 
ascending,    threatening    ever  so  soon,    to    eclipse 
that  of    his    famous    contemporary,    Emerson." 

But  no  author    living   or   dead   is    known  to  his 
contemporaries.       The    spirit  eludes    and   even  now 
the    felicitous    last   word   is   still   to  be    said.       It 
is    this    fascination   of   expectancy    that   gives    to    the 
proper   study   of   an  author's    life    character,    and 
opinions    its    special    charm   of   lastingness. 

To    the   genuine    student    the   discrepancies    and 
contradictions   of   criticisms   will   drive   aim   from 
the  critics    to   the  aut  .or  himself,    out   almost   all 
the   prominent  criticisms   of   Thoreau  have   in   them  a 
sort    of    fatal   animadversion   that    leaves    its    subject 
withered  and    dead. 

There   was    super-courageousness    in  Thoreau  which 
seemed   to    get   on   the    nerves    of  his    fellow    .vriters; 
even  Emerson   shuddered   and  made'  a    face   when   the 
pungency   of  his   young  neighbor's    virility    of   words 
plus    action — assailed    the    serenity    of   his    study. 
<ind   one    finds   a    clue    to    this    genial   .nan's    uneasi- 
ness  by  an  admission   in  his    diary  wherein   he    co    - 
mends    Thoreau   the    Naturalist    because   he   practiced 
what  Emerson   the    Philosopher  preached! 

'uhat  Thoreau   actually  accomplished    is    best   ex- 
pressed with  a    fine   completeness    in   the    following 
words    taken  from  his    journal:      ".-hen    it   is    proposed 
to  me    to   go   abroad,    rub   off   some    rust,    and   better 
my  condition   in  a   worldly   sense,    I   fear    lest  my 
life   would   lose    some    of   its   homeliness.       If    these 
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fields,   and  streams,    and  woods,    the   phenomena   of 
nature   here,    and   the   simple   occupations   of   the    in- 
habitants   should   cease    to   interest  and   inspire   me, 
no   culture   or  wealth  would   atone   for   the    loss.      I 
fear   the   dissipation  that    traveling,    going  into   so- 
ciety,   even  the   best,    the   enjoyment    of   intellectual 
luxuries,    imply.      If   Paris    is   much  in  your  mind, 
if   it    is   more   and  more    to   you,    Concord  is    less   and 
less,   and   yet   it  would  be    a  wretched  bargain  to   ac- 
cept  the    proudest   Paris    in  exchange   for   my  native 
village.      At   best,    Paris    could   only  be   a   school   in 
which   to   learn  to   live  here,    a  stepping-stone   to 
Concord,    a   school   in  which  to   fit   for  this   univer- 
sity.     I   wish   to  live    ever  as    to   derive  my   satis- 
factions  and   inspirations    from  the  commonest    events, 
every-day  phenomena,    so   that  what  :iy  senses   hourly 
perceive   in  my  daily  walk,    the    conversations    of  my 
neighbors,    may  inspire   me,   and   I  may  dream  of  no 
heaven   but    that   which   lies   about  me.      A  man  may  ac- 
quire  a   taste   for  wine    or  brandy,   and  so  lose   his 
love    for  water,    but    should  we   not   pity   him?      The 
sight   of   a  marsh  hawk  in  Concord  meadows   is   worth 
more    to  me    than    the   entry  of   the   Allies    into   Paris. 
In  this    sense    I   am  not   ambitious.      I  do  not  wish 
my  native    soil   to  become   exhausted   and   run   out   through 
neglect.      Only   that   traveling  is    good  which   reveals 
to  me   the    value    of  home   and  enables  me    to   enjoy    it 
better.      That  man   is    the   richest  whose   pleasures   are 
the    cheapest. " 

And  what  is    there    in  all   of    Lowell  or   Stevenson 
that   can   compare    to   this    downright  potential   sug- 
gestion?     Within  the   above   paragraph  is    outlined  a 
remarkably   simple   and  beautiful  antidote   to    the   aw- 
ful   race    we   are   carrying  on   today   in  our  vain  search 
for  happiness   and  contentment.      me  are   approaching 
neither  of   these   nor   are   we   moving  toward    that    state 
of   fine    serenity   which   makes   us    appreciative   or 
productive   of   the   great    things   of    the    spirit.      It 
is    saiu    that   a  nation   is   not   rightly    balanced   for 
progress   until   at   least    one-tiiird   of  its    population 

has    true    aesthetic   understanding.      One   questions 
whether  one    thirtieth  of    this   nation  has    it   and 
with   the    ever  increasing  complexities    and  distrac- 
tions—mostly  irrelevant    distractions,    we   are    con- 
stantly   drivin^   that  number   nearer   the    vanishing 
point. 

Life   today  seems   to   be    made   up    to  a    vast   extent 
of  materialistic    competition    (and    I  am  speaking 
particularly   of  the   circles   who   have    the    training, 
time   and   opportunity   for  cultured  expansion).      Even 
culture    is   relegated   to   a   commodity   and  is   used   for 
an   adornment,    an   embellishment,    taken  on  for  dis- 
play  as   a   new  hat   or  gown.      At   best    it    becomes    an 
amusement!      How   little    thought   is    given   to    the    fact 
that    true   civilization  can  become   a    spiritual   a- 
dornment   only  when   one   believes    in  and   enacts    the 
foundation  principles   upon   which  it   is    built.      I 
cannot   but    recall    the    stirring   slogan  from  old 
Concord,    "Plain   living   and  high  thinking!" 

I  am   fully  aware    of  Thoreau' s    "indulgence    in 
fine    renouncements"    as    someone   called  them.      Emer- 
son   listed   the:.:  thus:    He  was    bred   to   no  profession; 
he    never  married;    he    lived   alone,   he   never  went   to 
cr.urch;    he   never  voted;    he    '-ae    no   flesh,    he    drank 
no   wine,   he    never  knew    the   use    of   tobacco;    and 
though  a  naturalist  he   used   neither  trap  nor  gun." 
he    stripped    life    of  all  accessories    for  a    purpose. 
Listen   to    '..'hat   he    writes    of    his    two   years    of   se- 
clusion on   the    shore    of  Walden— "I  wished   to   live 
deliberately,    to   front   only   the    essential   fpcts    of 
life,    and  see   if   I  could   learn  what   it  had   to    teach 
and  not    ./hen   I  came    to    die    discover   that   I   .iad  not 
lived.       I    did   not  wish   to    live    what    -'as   no    life,    to 
live    so   sturdily   and   Spartan-like   as    to   put    to    rout 
all    that   whs    not    life,    to   cut  a    broad   swath  and 
shave    close,    to  drive    life    into  a    corner  and   reduce 
it   to    its    lowest    terms    and   if   it    proved    to   be   mean, 

et   the   whole    meanness    out   of    it,    and  publish 
its   meanness    to   the   ..orld;    or  if  it  were    sublime, 
to   know    it  by   oxoorience   and   be   able    to    ..ive    a 
true   account   of   it   in   my   next  excursion."      All 
around  hii.i    (as   around   us    today  in  a   far  more   in- 
tense   degree)    was    a   surging  humanity,    toiling, 
sweating  and  groaning   in   travail   as    if    resignation 
to-  such'a    life   was   a   necessity.      lie   writes    '  i   am 
convinced   that   to   maintain  oneself    on   this    earth 
is    not   a  hardship,    but   a   pastime    if   we   will   live 
si      ly   and  wisely;    as   the    pursuits    of   simpler  na- 
tions   are   still   the   sports    of   the  more    artificial." 

That    Thoreau   never  married  and    therefore   did  not 
assume    the   crowning  and   rich   responsibility   of  a 


family  was    for  some    time   an   interruption   to  a   com- 
plete  and  profitable    enjoyment   of  him,    but   with  a 
deeper   insight  as   to  his   purpose    I  feel   reconciled 
to   this   the   most   serious    of  his    "renouncements." 

It  must  have   been  during  a   period   of   desponden- 
cy  that   we  find   this    in  his   diary--"It  is    hard   to 
be   a   good  citizen  of   the   world  in  any  great   sense; 
but   if  we   do  render  no   interest   or  increase    to  man- 
kind out   of   the   talent  God   gave   us,   we   can   at   least 
preserve   the    principal   unimpaired."      This   is  he 
whom  Lowell   said,    "Did  his   life   seem  a   selfish  one 
he    condemns    doing   good  as    one   of    the   weakest   of        ' 
superstitions"— and  he   the   while    sweating   in  the 
arena,    disparing   of    "interest   and   increase"   and  yet 
girding  up  his   loins   to"preserve   the    principal  un- 
impaired." 

The   other    serious   misrepresentation  of   Thoreau 
to    the   publie,    created  and   fostered   by  the   publish- 
ers,   to   which   I   referred   in  opening   this   paper,    is 
in  my  mind   a  more    insidious   interruption   to    the 
public    s    reading  and  understanding  of  his   messare 
than  any   of   the   others    referred   to. 

Boston,   during    that   remarkable   period   of   intel- 
lectual  brilliancy  and   literary  productivity  was 
really  dependent    to  a    large    degree   upon   the    stimu- 
lus   that    radiated  from  Concord.      »o   debates,    con- 
ferences,   or   dinners  were   complete   without    repre- 
sentatives   from  this    town;   and  it   is    said   that   ow- 
ing  to   the   non-existence    of  midnight    trains    to    Con- 
cord,   all  functions   of  any   special   intellectual 
significance   provided  a  waiting  carriage    as   a  mat- 
ter of  course,    to   convey   the    distinguished   guests 
back   to    their  homes. 

It  was   not   long  before    literary  Boston   got   down 
on  all   fours    to   their   neighbors    in  the   north,    and 
a  glamour,    almost  a    legendary  glamour  seemed   to   fall 
upon   the   little    town   like   a  veil. 

Emerson   of  course   was    the   very  hub   of   the   Trans- 
cendental  wheel--even  more,    one    commentator  called 
all    the    other  celebrities    of   Concord   "pistillate 
plants   kindled   to   fruitage    by   the   Emersonian  pollen." 
ihey    treated  Emerson  as    though  all   the   gods    of   Olym- 
pus  had   put   on   clean  linen  when  he  was   moulded— an 
admiration   that   dwindled  into   adulation. 

Particularly  wore    the    3os ton   publishers    affected 
in   tins   way,   and   the    smaller   lights    "the    hangers 
on,      broke   into   profuse    print,   writing   endless   news- 
paper articles,    pamphlets,    and  magazine    editorials 
upon  one    or  the   other   of   these   men  and  women.      Mar- 
garet tuller,    Eronson  *lcott— the   hero   of   Fruit- 
lands,    hawthorne,    Ephraim   Bull,    Charming,    Judpe 
Hoar— and  also    Wendell   Phillips,    Garrison,    Aggasiz, 
Longfellow  and  Holmes   althou  h   these    latter  were 
not  strictly   of  Concord   they'became  So   identified 
with   its    atmosphere    as    to  be   considered  of   that 
charmed  circle,   and  lastly  Thoreau. 

These   men   and  women  were    soon  classified  and 
pigeon-holed   in   the    local   public's   mind—Emerson, 
Philosopher— Hawthorne,    Novelist— Bull,    Horticul- 
turist—Hoar,   Jurist,    etc.    with  a   sort   of   trans- 
cendental nimbus   hovering   over  all  of   them.      Tho- 
reau   they   relegated   to  the  naturalist   class   with 
a    little   of  the    "stoic"    thrown   in  for  good  measure. 
Emerson   constantly   told   absurd    tales      to  aggasiz 
of   Thoreau' s    superlative   powers   of  observation; 
and   of  miracles,    miracles    which  never  happened!      Of 
fishes   that   would    swim   to   Thoreau' s    submerged  hand 
and   rest  within  it — in  a  sort  of   communion   I   sup- 
pose;   of   birds   that  followed  him  through   the   woods, 
of   pine    that   caressed  him  with   their   lips.      Emer- 
son must  have    believed   these   stories    for  some    of 
them  appear  in  his    otherwise   delightful   essay  on 
his   neighbor  and  friend. 

nnd   so   Thoreau   was    stamped  as    the    Naturalist. 
Years   ago  when    I   asked  my   grandfather,    who  was 
a   prominent  Swiss    Horticulturist   in  Massachusetts 
and  who  had  associated  with  Louis   Aggassiz    and 
Ephraim  bull   during  the   propagation  of  the   now 
famous    Concord   Grape,    what  he   had    thought    of   Tho- 
reau,  he    answered,    absently,    with  that   shrug  of 
the   shoulders    so   typical  of   the    foreigner — "Oh— 
Amateur  Naturalist!"      My  grandfather  had   in  all 
probability   talked  with  Thor-.-au,    but   doubtless    Tho- 
reau  listened  mostly    and     ,ave    out    little    clue    to 
his    deeper  interests. 

In  all   forewards   and   prefaces    that  appear   in 
the   various   editions    of  his    books   this    Naturalist 
idea   dominates   almost    to    the    complete    exclusion   of 
Thoreau    the    poet.      And    particularly   of  what   wheich 
he    stands   for    first,    last,    and  always  — philosophy-- 
pertinent,    practical   and   profound.      Even    the    last 
handsome    edition   of  his    complete    works,   which    con- 


tains   a   long   introductory  article    by    Bradford   Tor- 
rey   is    devoted   in  great    part   to   a   veritable    cross- 
examination   of  the    sage   of   Walden  as    an  ornitholo- 
gist.     Even   our  valuable    John  Burroughs   is    constant- 
ly harping  upon   the  mistakes    of   his   bird   observa- 
tions,   and  can  never  seem   to   grasp   the    comparative 
insignificance   of   this    phase    of  Thoreau's   study. 
Mark   Van   Doren   in   his    splendid  critical   study    of 
Thoreau  says   of  Mr.    Burroughs,    "He   has   never  been 
quite  able    to  understand  what   Thoreau w as    doing  and 
has   been  c  ontent    to   observe    that  -'he   put   the  whole 
of  Nature    between  himself   and  his    fellows.'" 

The  effect  of  all  this  upon  the  public  (and  par- 
ticularly upon  that  very  important  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  younger  generation  in  their  formative  per- 
iod) has  been  utterly  discouraging,  for  if  there  is 
anything  more  dry,  dusty  and  more  unattractive 
than  the  catagorical  notes  of  a  scientific  observer 
of  birds,    flowers  and   trees,    I   don1 t  know   it. 

I   grew  up  under    the    shadow   of    Concord   and  conse- 
quently heard  a   great   deal    of  the    celebrities   who 
had   lived    there,    but   I   was   made    to   feel   a   strong 
distaste    for  Thoreau,    and  had  mental   visions    of   a 
rusty,    crustjy   old  hack  wandering   about   the   fields 
and  woods   with  a   green  specimen   can  on  his  back, 
professional    spectacles    on  his   face,    and  a    oair   of 
bird   glasses   forever  in  his   hand.      But    Thoreau,    as 
he    lay   on  his    back   watching   a   soaring  hawk,    revel- 
ling  in  the    celestial   beauty  of  its  movements    againsl 
the  white   clouds,    had  exclai  med--"'w'hy   should    I  want 
to   know   the    length   of   its   entrails  I"      Contrary   to 
the    impressions    I    carried  for  years   and  which   I 
find  are    common  to  many,   his    real   warmth  when    the 
fire   burns    is    irresistible.      Listen,    for   instance 
to   this    sentence,   characteristically   combining  his 
ornithological   interests   with  his    poetic    instincts-- 
"The    song  sparrow   is   heard   in  fields   and   pastures, 
setting    the   mid-surrxier  to  music  :--as    if   it    w^re 
the   i.ius ic    of   a  i.iossy  rail   or    fence-post."      To  him 
soaring  hawks    were      kites    without  strings"   and  when 
he    and  his    companion  are    traveling  across   country, 
keeping  out   of   the  sight   of  houses,   yet   compelled 
to   traverse  here  and  there   a   farmer's   field,    they 
"shut    every  window  with  an   apple    tree."      (Jems    like 
t-iese    lie   thick  upon  his    counter. 

But   there   are   npre   useful   things    than    jewels   to 
be   found   in   Thoreau's    stock,    there    are    real    tonics 
to   brace  a   man   ..hen  he    is   weary,    to    cleanse    his 
vision  until  lie   sees    the   heights    again — and   there 
are    blister    and  plasters    in  great   variety   and    of 
warranted   strength    to   make    a   man    repent   the   lowness 
of   his    aims    and   the   vulgarity   of  his    satisfactions. 

In   Thoreau   we   find,    preeminently,    moral  wisdom, 
the  foundation   source    of   the    arts   in  general,    es- 
pecially   the  art   of   life. 

(Editor's    Note:      Newell   Converse  Wyeth  was    one 
of   this    count ry ' s    outstanding   painters.      All   Tho- 
reau students   are   familiar  with  his   beautiful   il- 
lustrations   to   Thoreau's   KEN    OP   CuNCORD,    the    orig- 
inals   of  which   now  hang   in   the   Concord   Free    Public 
Library--in  part.      This    essay  was  written   in   1919 
but  never  published.      The   manuscript   is   now   in   the 
possession   of    Mr,    Anton   Kartip,    who  read   it    before 
the    Thoreau   Society   1951   annual  meeting  accompanied 
by  a  paper  on  ilr.    Wyeth  which  unfortunately   lack 
of   space   precludes    our   printing   in  the    bulletin. 
We    are   deeply   indebted   to   Mr.    Kamp  and   to    Mrs .    K. 
C.    Wyeth  for   permission  to    print   this    essay.) 


THE  GRAVE  OP   HENRY   THOREAU    .    .    . 

Donald  Williams  has  sent  us  a  photostat  of  an 
article  in  SPRAGUE' S  JOURNAL  OF  MAINE  HISTORY,  III 
(Jan.  1916),  156-7,  which  we  herewith  reprint  in 
exact  transcription  .because  it  gives  the  only  ac- 
count we  know  of  of  "the  erection  of  the  monument 
on  the  Thoreau  family  lot  in  Sleepy  Hollow  Ceme- 
tary: 

HENRY    B.    THOREAU 

Mr.    Liston   P.    Evans,    editor   of   the    Piscataquis 
Observer,    has    recently   handed  us   a   copy  of   that 
paper   dated   May   22,    1890,    in  which   appears    the 
article    that    follows,    relative   to   that   great 
American   philosopher,    writer  and   naturalist,    Henry 
D.    Thoreau,    whose   writings   gave    the    "Maine    Woods" 
a  world   wide   fame    in   literature,    as   well   as   with 
the   people.      This   article   was   written,    as    Mr. 
Evans    informs   us,    by   the   late    Joseph   Darling    Brown, 
Esq.,    formerly   of  Foxcroft,    Maine,    a   lawyer  and 


and   also    one    of    the   able  newspaper  writers    of 
Eastern   Maine. 

A  monument   of  Maine   granite  now  marks    the   last 
resting   place    of    Henry   D.    Thoreau,    the   distinguished 
naturalist,    in   the    old   graveyard   on  the   hill   over- 
looking  the   historic    battlefield   of  Concord,    Mass. 
For  years   no   stone   or   tablet   invited  the    attention 
of    the   pilgrim  or    stranger   to  the    spot  where    repose 
the    remains    of   one    whose   name   was   and  still   is 
familiar   to   all    lovers   of  nature    in  her  loftier   and 
milder  moods . 

Recently   this   memorial    in  stone   has    been   set  up 
by   B.    B.    Thatcher,    (1)    Esq,    of   Bangor,    a   distant 
relation  and   sympathizing  friend,    and   one   other 
relative.      The   names   of  his    father  and  mother   in- 
terred  there   are   inscribed  upon   the    tablet. 

It  was    fitting  that   this   tribute    to   his   memory 
should  be    taken  from  the   quarries   of   the   State    in 
whose    deep  forest   shades   he    delighted   to   wander 
and   meditate   upon   the    sublime  works   of  nature.      In 
the   wilderness,    uppn  our  mountain   sides,    paddling 
his    light  canoe   over  the    bosom  of   our   silver   lakes, 
threading   his   way  up   our   rivers   and   braving    their 
cataracts   to   gratify   a   life   passion   that  had   taken 
possession  of   his    inmost   soul,    he   first  made   known 
to    the    outside   world   the     ;randeur   and    beauty   of 
our  scenery,    the    extent   of  wild  domain,    and   the 
richness    of  our  ornithology,    vegetable    and   animal 
life.      He  was    to   Maine    what  Audubon  was   to    the  en- 
tire  country.      His    first   visit   to    the    State   was    in 
1846,    when  he   made   his    way   nearly   to    the    summit   of 
Mt.    Katahdin,    which   but    few   waite   men  had   before 
ascended.      Again   in   1853,    he    penetrated   as    far  as 
Chesuneook   Lake.      Later,    in   1357,    in    the  month  of 
July,    he    made   his    last   visit    to    the    forests    of 
Maine,    going   up   over  Moosehead,    down    the   west   branch, 
across    the   Chesuneook,    up   the    Umbazooksus    stream, 
over   the    lake    of   the    same   name,    Mud   Pond   Carry 
and   Chamberlain   Lake,    thence    down   the   Allegash    to 
Heron   Lake. 

From  this    point   with  his    Indian  canoe   man,    re- 
tracing  his    way  to  Chamberlain   Lake,    and   passing 
through   the    famous    Telos   Canal,    and    down    the   east 
branch   of  the    great   river    to    Bangor,    he    closed   his 
last    visit    to    the    woods    of   Maine.       His    experiences 
and   observations    in   these    excursions   were    given    to 
the   public    in  a   volume   of    328   pages,    and  at    this 
late    day,    reads    like   a    delightful    epic.      He   was    the 
author  of   several    other   books. 

Before  his  death  in  1862,  at  the  early  age  of  45 
years,  he  had  builded  for  himself  a  desirable  repu- 
tation  as    a  naturalist    and   writer. 

Thoreau  never  married.      He   was    in   love   with  na- 
ture  and  worshipped   at  her    shrine. 

One    feature    of   his    character  was    remarkable. 
In   the  collection   of  specimens    of    birds   and  wild 
animals,    he   never  availed  himself  of   the    use   of 
firearms.       With   him,    life    was    sacred,    though  he 
never  hesitated   to   avail   himself   of   the   knowledge 
afforded  by   the    destructive    acts    of  others,    non   ex- 
ercised by   such  scruples   as    his    own.      In  our    forests 
he    studied  the   nature    of    its    denizens    from   the   moose 
to   the  muskrat,    the   noblest    to    the   lowest.      Birds 
were   a   speciality,    and   every   variety   known    to    the 
woodsman  was    observed  and  made   an   object    lesson. 
The    oal    eagle,    heron,    loon,    kingfisher  and   sparrows 
alike    received  his   attention. 

A3    a   botanist,    he    examined  and   took   note    of    the 
flowers    of   Northern   Maine    as   no   man    had   done    before 
him  or  sincj.      Today  he    is    the    only   authority    ex- 
tant  upon   the   beautiful,    sweet-scented   flowerets 
that    in   their    season   lift  their   modest   heads   along 
our    interior   lakes   and   watercourses   to    greet   the 
rising  sun  with  opening   petals. 

(1)      The    late    Honorable    Benjamin    3.    Thatcher,    of 
Bangor,    Maine.      He   was    for   many   years    an   expensive 
lumber  dealer  on  Exchange   street   and   one   of   the    most 
prominent   and    leading  men   in  the    *iueen   City.      He 
served   as   a   member   of    the    Maine    House    of   representa- 
tives  and  Senate   several   sessions. 

Lack    of    space   prevents    our   giving    the    correct 
answers    to   the   quiz    in   the    July   issue,    but    we   will 
give    them   in   the    January   number.      -<e   might   add    that 
none   yet  has    achieved  a  fully   correct  answer.      Try 
your   luck  and   send  it   in   to  the    secretary. 


Dr.    Fred   S.    Piper   suggests    that  wo   might   in- 
clude   in  a  future   bulletin  a   record   of   the   col- 


lections    of   Thoreau  material   in  private  hands    to- 
day.     If  you  own  some   Thoreau  materials,    won't   you 
let  us   know  so  that  we   can   include   them  in  the 
checklist?      We   want    to   know   particularly   the    where- 
abouts   of    (1)    any  manuscripts    by  or  pertaining  to 
Thoreau;    (2)    association  material — that   is,    books, 
personal   belongings,    etc.    that  were    owned   by   Tho- 
reau;   and    (3)    large    collections    of   books,    pamphlets, 
photographs,    etc.    by  and  about  Thoreau. 


]    tors.      If  you  have   the   editorial   urge   and  ideas 
enoug}»  to   filif  an   issue    of  the    bulletin,    let  him 
knojt  and  he*Al   see   what  arrangements    can  be   made. 

ADDITIONS    TO   THE   THOREAU   BIBLIOGRAPHY    WH 


THORLAU    NOTES  aND   QUERIES.    .     . 

Prof.    E.    M.    Bums    of    Rutgers   University   requests 
the   source    of   this   quotation  from   Thoreau:    "There 
is    no  hope   for  you  unless    this    bit    of   sod   under 
your  feet   is    the    sweetest   to  you   in  this   world — in 
any  world."      Can   anyone    help?      (Send  replies    to    the  J 

secretary. ) 

References    to   and  quotations    from  Thoreau  con- 
tinue  to   turn  up   in  all  sorts   of    places:    (l)    in  an  J 
essay  on    "Nature   Lovers"    by   C.F.Speare    in   the   Sept. 
27,1951   SOMERSET    (Somerville,N.J.)    MESSENGER   GAZET- 
TE;   (2)    in  a   recent  speech  by  Storer   Lunt,    presi-  j 
dent  of  W.W. Norton   Co.;    (5)    in  the    preface    to   T.W.               J 
Higginson   and  E.H.Bigelow'  s   •ai.^HIG.ai'j    SONNETS    (Boston:      \ 
Houghton  Mifflin,    1890);    (4)    in  an  article    by   Bu- 
chanan Charles    on   Jolm  Hayward    in   the    Summer  1951 
OLD-TII.iL  IE.   jm.GLhND;    (o)    in  a    cecent    N.Y.H^RaLD 
TRIBUNE  crossword   puzzle;    (6)    in  an   article    on  Cape 
Cod   in  the   *ug.    18,    1951   CHRISTIAN"  SCIENCE  MONITOR;         5 
$7)    in   an   article    oy   Myles    Connoly   in   the    Sept.    1951       J 
HEADERS   DIGEST;    (8)    in  an  editorial   by    "Uncle   Dudley"    ; 
in   the   Sept.    2,    1951    BOSTON'   GLOBE;    (9)    in   Roy   Bedi- 
chek's    KARANxSiWAY  COUNTRY   (Double day,    1950);    (10)             \ 
in   Madeleine    Sternss    LOUISA   MAY  ALCOTT    (Univ.    of   Ok-      \ 
la,    1950);    (11)    in  an  article   by   George   Xennan   in 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS   on  US   policy    towards   Russia. 

Include^  with    this    issue    of    the    bulletin   is    the 
announcement  of  a   forthcoming   limited   edition   three- 
voluma    set    of   writings    of   Thoreau   ieing   issued   by 

I.orton. 

Jesse    Stuart,    the    Kentucky  n1  velist    and    poet, 
in  an  article    in   the   May  AMERICAN   MAGAZINE  states, 
"I   read    everything    I   could   get   hold   of   by    .    .    . 
reau. " 

Perhaps    a   recorc    ;rice    for  a   WaLDEN  was    that  ; 

sold   at   -iotheby's    sale    in   London   on  April   30,    1951 
n.   first   edition    inscribed   by    the    author  ann    con-  > 

ta.ir.in  ;  two  pages    of  autograph  manuseriot    sold   for 
L460I 

Anyone   wishing   to   purchase    copies    of    the    Dutch 
edition   of    iiALDEN   may  write    directly    to   our  Dutch  ^ 

Member,    Mr.    C.    W.    Bieling,    Korte    van  Eeghenstraat 
6,    nrr.sterdam-iiuid,    Holland.  1 

Mrs.    Florence   Lennon   points    out   to   us    that   the  ■ 

site   of    the    jail   in  which  Thoreau  was    imprisoned 
has    never  been  marked   and   suggests    that   our   society 
take    it  upon   itself   to   mark   it.      A  topic    for  dis- 
cussion at  the  1952  meeting.  5 

The    list   of   Thoreau  research   in  progress  5 

elicited   such   response   that  we  have   gone    further  { 

sack    into   the   files   of    P::Ln   and    --one   up  with    the 
following  announced  projects:  \ 

"The    Social    Ideas    of  Emerson  and    Thoreau." 
by  E.    H.    Eby    (University  of   Washington). 

"D.    Thoreau"   by  M.    Gaucheron    (Paris).  J 

"Thoreau  as    Educator"   by  Anton  M.    Huffert 
(New   Yor'.c   Universe  ty  )  . 

"A    Iritical   Study    of   Thoreau' s    Style"    by 
John  K.    Campbell    (Southern   California).  j 

"Thoreau' s    Humor  in   Theory  and   Practice"   by  Charles 
Charles   F.    Qruenert    (Chicago).  i 

"The    jBost-..alden  Years"    by  Walter  S.    Houston  I 

( Cincinnati  )  .  '( 

"Thoreau  and  Soren  Kierkegaard"   by  Ernest   San-  j 

deen    (lobbe   Dane).  / 

"'Ihoreau  and   Society"    by   Leo  Stoller   (Columbia). 

"A   ne-valuation  of    the   post-WALDEN   JOURNALS"  j 

by   Donald   Tuttle    (Fenn).  J 

"Influence    of   Early   North  American  History   on  ; 

Thoreau"    by   Lawrence   Willson    (California).  i 

ASPIRING   EDITOl  .j    nJaKTED    .    .    . 

Your   secretary  has   no.;   edited  more    than    thirty 
of    your    bulletins.       It    occurs    to   him    (it   lias    prob- 
ably  ocirre';   to    others    long   since)    that    so:ie    of 
our  n  tit    like    a   hand   at   it   and   that  all 

of    o  ps  might   like   a    breath  of  fresh   air. 

And    si     he   comes    up    ..I  tii    t:ie    oro  >osal    of   ;  uest   edi- 


Adams,    George   Matthew.      "Influence."      in  BETTER   THAN 
GOLD.      New  York:    Duell,    1949.      pp.    67-8.      "No 
one  can   read   or   study    the    life  and   writings    of 
Henry  D.    Thoreau  without   looking  anew  upon  God." 

.      "Walden   Pond."      WORCESTER  SUNDAY   TELEGRAM. 

Aug.    5,    1951.      p. 2.      "'Walden'    is   one   of  the 
most   stimulating  books    ever  written." 

Anon.      "The    Insight  of  Thoreau."      THINK,   XVII    (^uly 
1951),    28.      "Thoreau  was   not   principally   a   theo- 
rist.     He   was   a   keen   observer  of  the    processes 
of  nature." 

Bailly,    A.      "Les   Grandes  Figures:    Henry  David  Tho- 
reau   (1817-1862)."      L' UNIQUE    (Orleans),    XLIX 
(June-July,    1950),    LI    (Oct.    1950). 

CONCORD  ENTERPRISE.       "Thoreau   Group   Again   Conducts 
Meeting  Here."      July   12,    1951.      Annual  meeting. 

.      "Thoreau  Group   to   Meet   Here  on  Saturday." 

July   5,    1951.      Annual  meeting. 

Cronkhite,    G.    Ferris.      "The    Transcendental   Railroad" 
NEW   ENGLAND  QUARTERLY,    XXIV    (Sept.    1951),    306- 
328.      Emerson's,    Hawthorne's,    and   Thoreau' s    re- 
actions   to    the  railroad  compared. 

Green,    George   W.      "Thoreau."      CATHOLIC   WORLD.      Oct. 
1951.      p.    67.        A  poem. 

Harding,    Walter.      "The   Correspondence   of  Henry   Dav- 
id  Thoreau,    1336-1849.'"      New  Brunswick,    N.J. : 
Rutgers   University,    1950.      An  unpublished  dis- 
sertation. 

.      "Thoreau   on   the   Lecture    Platform."      NEW 

ENGLAND  QUARTERLY,    XXIV    (Sept.    1951),    365-374. 
"He    could   amuse   his   audiences  and  they   enjoyed 
him   thoroughly.      But  he    did    not   have    sufficient 
platform  appeal    to   get   across   his    more    abstruse 
thoughts   unless   he  was   roused  enough   to   forget 
all  self-consciousness    and   deliver  a   ringing 
address . " 

Krutch,    Joseph  Wood.      "The    Last  Boswell    Paper." 
SAT.    REV.    LIT.      July   21,    1951.      pp. 13-15, 34. 
A   conversation  between   Thoreau  and  Dr.    John- 
son in   the   Elysian  Fields.      Quite    the  most   de- 
lightful  essay    of    the   year.      But   don't   believe 
it   when    they    tell   you   wyeth's    painting   of   Hub- 
bard's  Bridge    is    ..alden   Pond. 

Seybold,    Ethel.      THOREAU:    THE   QUEST   AND   THE  CLAS- 
SICS.     Review.       (London)    TILLS   LITLRARY  SUPPLE- 
MEKT.      Hug.    24,    1951.      p.    527. 

Teale,  Edwin  Way.  Report  on  Walden  Pond.  LIVING 
■VILDE!  NESS.  Sumner,  1951.  pp.  28-29.  Condi- 
tions are  nuch  improved  in  the  care  of  the  re- 
servation. 

Tenenbaum,  S.  "Henry  David  Thoreau." 
TRIBUNE  (Paris).  September,  1951. 
brief    essay  in  Yiddish. 

Thoreau,    Henry    David.      JOURNALS.      Scudder,    Town- 
send.       Review.      SAT.    REV.    LIT.      Sept.    22,    1951. 
pp.    20-21,    33. 

.      TIC".  MAINE  WOODS    (Lunt  Edition).      Review. 

[London)    TIMES   LITERARY  SUPPLEMENT. 
1951.      p.    498. 
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I  am   indebted  to   the   following  for  helo   in   com- 
piling  information  used   in   this    bulletin:" R.Adams , 
H.Adel,    E.Anderson,    S.Bartlett,    T.Bailey,    E.Collette, 
W.Conant,    R. Currier,    F.Dedmond,    L.DIgby,    B.Hickok, 
C.rioagland,    A.Kanp,    A.Kovar,    N.Lehrman,    A.Lownes, 
F.Oliver,    F. Piper,    R.Ritchell,   E. Teale,    S. Tenenbaum, 
A. Lesley,    E. Wilson,    G. Wright,    and   H.    Zahniser. 


The  I 
zation  o 
the  life 
ship  is 
dollar  a 
A  price 
from  the 
assigned 

'Die  o 
Chapel  H 
C  ncord, 
treasure 


horeau   Society    Inc.   is   an   informal    organi- 
f  several  hundred   students    and    followers    of 

and  works    of    Henry  David   Thoreau.      Member- 
open    to   anyone    interested.      Fees    are   one 

year;    life    membership,    twenty-five   dollars, 
list   of    back   publications   may    be    obtained 

secretary.      All  material,    unless    otherwise 
,    is    compiled    or   written  by   the    secretary, 
fficers   of    the  society   are    Raymond  Adams, 
ill,    II. C.,    president;    Mrs.    Caleb   Wheeler, 

i-ass.,    vice-president;    and   secretary- 
r: 
Walter    Harding 

Room   15   Cabell    Hall 

University   of  Virginia 

CHARLOTTESVILLE,    VA. 


